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FOREWORD 


It has for some years been widely held that Secondary 
education forms one of the weakest links in the chain of 
Indian education. Proposals for re-organising Secondary 
education have been mooted from time to time but tio 
survey of the problems and needs of Secondary education 
on an all-India scale was attempted till the appointment 
of the Secondary Education Commission in 1952. While 
it was apparent that no far-reaching changes in the field 
of Secondary education could be undertaken till the Com- 
mission had presented its report, the interest aroused by 
the appointment of the Commission provided a suitable 
occasion to initiate discussions on aspects of Secondary 
education where immediate improvements could be 
effected. It was mainly with this end in view that in 
December 1952, I wrote to all the State Governments ask- 
ing for their comments on a proposal to hold an all-India 
Seminar-cum-Summer Camp of Headmasters. 


I have always stated it as my conviction that the key 
to all improvement in education lies in better teachers. 
Eyen the most carefully devised systems will prove dis- 
appointing if the teachers are ill-equipped and dissatisfied . 
On the other hand, whatever may be the defects of a 
system, these can be largely overcome by competent 
teachers with a sense of dedication to their work. Adequate 
measures to improve the morale of teachers are thus an 
essential step towards any improvement in the system of 
education in any country. In India, the need for such 
measures is even greater. The economic plight of teachers 
combined with their low social status has created conditions 
where the best talent is continually weaned away from the 
profession. à 


There are almost 10,000 High schools in India, em- 
ploying about 2,00,000 teachers. It is obvious that proper 
measures for improving the quality of personnel on such 
a large scale were not feasible as an immediate step. It 
was therefore thought that a beginning might be made by 
trying to improve the quality of Headmasters. The 
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quality and atmosphere of a school depend largely on the 
personality and interest of the Head. With an alert, 
efficient and sympathetic Headmaster, the tone of the whole 
school improves. Without support from a good Head- 
master, even energetic and well trained teachers with the 
best of intentions cannot do much. Many of our Head- 
masters start their careers with excellent ideas, but due to 
uncongenial environment and the pressure of routine, they 
tend to lose their early enthusiasm and are content to 
carry on the work of the school in a routine way. > 


_ Apart from an uncongenial social background, all 
teachers, and the Headmaster is no exception, suffer from: 


Schools offer no such relief. They generally content them- 
selves with imparting what knowledge has already become 
‚a part of the community’s heritage. The Novelty of the 
teacher’s work soon wears off and a routine of dead mono- 
tony sets in. Once a teacher loses interest in his work, 


tion of Headmasters from widely scattered States would 
help to develop in them a truly national outlook and thus 
contribute to greater uniformity of educational ideas and 
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There are other weighty reasons which favoured the 
holding of an all-India Seminar-cum-Camp for Head- 
masters. In spite of the various handicaps from which 
they suffer, there are individuals in all parts of the country 
who have done good work, though this is not often known 
beyond their immediate environment. Bringing them to- 
gether would not only enrich the experience of the partici- 
pants but make it possible to diffuse throughout the country 
some of the most significant methods and ideas developed in 
difforent regions. The State Governments were therefore 
requested to depute to this Seminar-cum-Camp two of the 
best Headmasters from each of the Part ‘A’ and Part ‘B’ 
States and one from each of the Part ‘C’ States. Selection 
by their respective States was a recognition of their special 
competence and was intended to encourage other Head- 
masters to make special efforts for improving their schools. 
It was not, however, enough to consider only Headmasters. 
Their work is largely dependent on the sympathy and sup- 
port they receive from Inspectors and other members of the 
Directorate. Accordingly, it was considered necessary to 
include them also in the purview of the Seminar. 


The present pamphlet describes the activities and 
reports the conclusions of the first Seminar-cum-Camp on 
the lines indicated above. Held from 17th May to 25th 
June, 1953 at Taradevi, it was a fully representative edu- 
cational gathering with one or more Headmasters from 
almost every State of India. There were representatives 
from far-flung places like Travancore and Coorg, Manipur. 
and Tripura. Some of the Headmasters who assembled said 
that this was the first time they had come out of their own 
State. Directors of Education and other members of the 
Directorate of various States participated in the delibera- 
tions for a longer or shorter period. There were also 
distinguished educationists, Indian and foreign, who spoke 
at the Seminar or in other ways participated in its activi- 
ties. Though there was no rigid programme, there was a 
general framework within which discussions were held. 
In addition, arrangements were made for informal dis- 
cussions and social contacts through coffee parties, hikes 
and excursions. > 
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The Report of this Seminar can claim one special 
merit. The work was done by the Headmasters themselves 
and the reports of the various sub-committees embody the 
experience of men actually engaged in the work. They 
were specifically told that their recommendations should be 
such as can be carried out even within the present limita- 
tions of financessand personnel. The quality of the 
various sub-committees’ reports speaks highly of their com- 
petence and encourages the hope that given suitable 
opportunities, our Headmasters can even within the nre- 
sent limitations effect great improvements. One immediate 
result of the Seminar was the establishment of the first 


professional Association of Headmasters on an all-India 
basis. 


It is obvious that one seminar with some fifty partici- 
pants from all over India cannot by itself bring about 


It was accord- 


ars-cum-camps. The Central 
With the generous 
On, it is planned 
nal seminars-cum- 
These seminars will 
ned in 1953 and will 


In a seminar where so many have contributed so much, 
it is difficult to single out individuals for special mention. 
I fully endorse Mr. Kapur’s expression of appreciation of 
the contribution made by the Headmasters and others who 
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participated in the work of the Camp. I would however 
like to make special mention of Mr. Kapur himself who in 
spite of his heavy tour of duties gave so much of his time 
to the work of the Seminar. Last, but not least, I would also 
like to place on record the invaluable assistance I have 
received from Dr. F. C. Ward without whose help the 
report could not have been published sọ expeditiously. 


HUMAYUN KABIR 
New Drim: - 
April 22, 1954. 


PREFACE - 


The All-India Headmasters’ Seminar-cum-Camp held 
at Taradevi from May 17th to June 25th, 1953, was a new 
experiment and some of us were rather sceptical of its 
value and results. But, those who participated in it have 
all gone back with the conviction that such semirars 
should be made an essential feature of the activity of the 
Departments of Education in every State. The free, frank 
and friendly atmosphere in which these discussions were 
held will live long in the memories of those who had the 
geod luck to be in this camp. ` 


I must convey my thanks to all the Headmasters, who 
so willingly cooperated in making the Camp and the Semi- 
nar a success. I am particularly grateful to Mr. M. D. 
Sharma from Aligarh, and Shri A, D. Jethi from 
Jullundur for taking down notes of the talks and discus- 
sions. But for their help it would not have been possible 
for me to write this report. I am also grateful to Shri 
Balwant Singh, Librarian of the Government Training 
College for Teachers, Jullundur, who was so helpful to 
everyone in selecting books and who ee and admin- 
istered the camp library with remarkable success. To 
Sardar Hardayal Singh, Secretary, Bharat Scouts and 
Guides, Punjab, I am most grateful for looking after 
personally the comfort of the campers and the visitors and 
for making excellent mess arrangements. 


To the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
I must convey the gratitude of the Punjab Government 
and my own thanks for selecting Taradevi as the venue of 
the first seminar and for appointing me as its Director. 
The personal interest taken by Prof. Humayun Kabir and 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain have been largely responsible for the 
success of the Seminar, and I must congratulate Prof. 
Kabir who first conceived the idea of this Seminar. I am 
sure it will help to bring about that silent revolution of 
which he spoke on the first day at Raj Bhavan. 


C..L, Karur, 
Director, All-India Headmasters’ Seminar. 


CHANDIGARH, PUNJAB, 
November 5, 1953. 
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The working organisation and programme were conceived and ` 
planned to serve the purpose and embody the spirit informins ‚the 
seminar-cum-summer camp. The hyphenated name of the camp 
indicates that it had two distinct, though inter-related, purposes. A 
seminar is essentially a. professional and academic enterprise calling 
to mind, all the erudition and learning characteristic of such gather- 
ings, while the camp brings to mind all the free atmosphere of the 
countryside away from the din and dust of town life. A camp is 
essentially organised for relaxation and holiday in intimate associa- 
tion with nature. It takes you away from the heavy atmosphere 
of the conference-table and the fatiguing atmosphere of your usual 
place of work. And the programme of the seminar-cum-summer 
camp had two features, the informal, convivial atmosphere of a camp 
and the academic and intellectual atmosphere of a seminar. No cut 
and dried programme was laid down at the beginning. Week-end 
excursions to places of interest in the neighbourhood were to form 
one feature of the programme. Visits to Kufri and Mashobra and to 
Taradevi Temple and Phelps’ Estate were a source of relaxation and 
delight on Sundays. Saturdays were to be ‘do-what-you-like’ days. 

In actual working, the programme threw up two features—flexi- 
bility and informality. 

The seminar was divided up into committees for the study and 
discussion of important problems of Secondary education. Seven 
problems were listed for discussion: ; 

(1) Curriculum—assessment of the existing curricula in secondary 

schools" of the different States of the Indian Union and 
suggestion for a new curriculum. 


(2) Co-curricular activities, their importance and organisation. 

(8) Discipline in schools. 

(4) Examinations, term and promotion; their form and content. 

(5) Teacher education and production of literature. 

(6) Service conditions of teachers. 

(7) Teacher-parent cooperation and teacher-parent associations. 

To ensure that the campers would not feel bored, a long three- 
day excursien to the Moghul Gardens in Pinjaur, the Canal Head 


Works at Rupar and the Works in progress on the Nangal-Bhakra Dam 
was included in the programme. 


LIBRARY 
To give the campers opportunity to utilise their leisure in the 
reading of newspapers, journals and books of inspirational character, 
a camp library was organised and the Librarian of the Government 
. Training College for Teachers, Jullundur, was put in charge of it, 
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DELIBERATIONS 


The seminar-cum-summer camp at Taradeyi had people from all 
parts of India. There were representatives from Manipur, Tripura 
and Assam, and from Coorg and Travancore-Cochin. There were 
Headmastérs from Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Bharat, Orissa, ` Sau- 
tashtra, Bhopal, Madras and Hyderabad. A list of the Participants 
may be found in Appendix E. This, by itself. ensured many fruitful 


other ‘parts of the Union and what defects and defici les 
those States are now struggling to remove. 


The members were greatly strengthened in their determina. 
tion to overcome these deficiencies 


by the Opening remarks. of 
Shri Chandreshwar Prasad Narain Singh, Governor of Punjab. “Even 

, “the question of improving 
the quality of teaching in schools was a s 


ubject of great importance, 
but since Independence it has become still More important, as the 


and in this, the Second, 
important”. The G 


are laid in our Secondary sch 
that the formation of character 


and development of habits of study 
and hard work take place. The 


ay are, perhaps, the weakest link in our educa- 
tional chain”. e 
© Governor expressed his appreciation of the initiative of the 
Central G i 


( Overnment in organising this Seminar 
it was on them that th i 


ork, they give up the idea of 
carry on in a routine way 


A In spite of these handicaps”, the Governor said, “there. are 
individuals scattered all over the country who have done good work, 
but their achievements are not known beyond their im 


vironment. The Headmasters Present, therefore, have been collected 
together for six weeks to give them a 


and experiences and breaking down 
Headmasters have suffered”. He ex 
to their respective fields, the Headm y 
initiate new Programmes of work an 
their young charges the sense of a eo 
of India, 


“ 
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After thé inaugural function, the Seminar quickly settled down 
to work. A rough programme of action was drawn up and as already 
indicated, about two hours were allotted each morning to intensive 
discussion of problems by separate committees. Four of these com- 
mittees submitted written reports and their work reached the stage 
of written conclusions; they were reported to a general session for 
discussion by the Seminar as a whole. Only the general conclusions 
can be indicated in their brief survey of the Seminar's deliberations, 
but the written reports submitted by the Committees, though’ they 
are included in the Appendices, quite properly constitute the major 
portion, of this brochure. 1t may be added that the Reports printed 
here are in the form in which they were finally accepted by the 
Seminar. . ` 


A list of the speakers who addressed the Seminar is given in. 
Appendix “E”. Lack of space prevents the inclusion of the talks by 
these eminent experts, but since the talks were designed to stimulate 
and not to supplant the conclusions of the Headmasters, their 
character and effect may be judged most appropriately from a reading 
of the various Committee Reports. 


The Report of the Committee on school curriculum, as. was. 
perhaps to be-expected, was one of the two Reports which attracted 
the greatest interest. There was a difference of opinion among the 
participants on the inclusion of English as a compulsory subject, 
though the majority favoured it. There were also initial differences 
about the total number of compulsory subjects at the junior secondary 
stage, but ultimately, the Seminar decided unanimously that there 
should be six compulsory and two optional subjects, excluding physi- 
cal culture. There was complete agreement that the senior secondary 
stage should offer diversified courses but that there should be a coré- 
of five subjects common to all. The Report of the Committee will be 
found at Appendix ‘A’. 


The Report of the Committee on Co-curricular Activities pointed 
out the special importance of such activities in Secondary schools to 
develop the aptitude and personality of the child, namely predomi- 
nantly. physical activities, literary and academic activities, cultural’ 
activities, predominantly social and civic activities, hobbies and multi- 
purpose activities. The Committee has drawn up an exhaustive list 
of activities so that different schools may select those of them’ which 
suit. local conditions and convenience. The Committee has also 
attempted to find time for these co-curricular activities in the school 
programme and emphasises the importance of the.teacher in the suc- 
cess of school programmes. 


The Committee on Discipline has rightly pointed out that the 
maintenance of discipline in schools is intimately connected with that 
of discipline in national life. Since the school community is a part of 
the larger social group, it is necessarily influenced directly or indirect}. i 
by the standards of discipline and morals in the larger body. It has 
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made detailed recommendations in respect of classroom discipline, me 
role of the Headmaster and use of punishment-and rewards = mg 
instrument for inculcating a spirit of discipline. The cd a 
that discipline must be creative and not an arbitrary imposition ro: 2 
above. 1t has analysed some of the causes of indiscipline and stresse 

the value oí a sound moral education. The influence of o 
on school discipline was also discussed at length. The consersus o: 


opinion was that co-education will in the long run contribute to the 
improvement of discipline in schools. The Report of the Committee 
constitutes Appendix ‘C’. A 


The Committee on Examinations pleaded for the abolition of the 
present, form of, public examination at the school final stage and re- 
commended that promotion of pupils should be on the basis of cumu- 
lative school records of the pupil as well as the result of periodic tests. 
The place of textbooks was also considered and it was recommended 


that Headmasters and teachers shculd be given far greater freedom 
in the selection of textbooks. 


The Report of the Committee consti- . 
tutes Appendix ‘D’. 


The Committee on Teacher Education and Production of Litera- 
ture discussed the question generally and held that there should be 
greater facilities offered to teachers both for in-service training and 
special refresher courses at stipulated intervals. The Committee did 
not, however, submit any formal report. 


The Committee on the Service Condition of Teachers also did not 
submit any formal report but recommended that in order to attract 
& better type of recruit to the profession, teachers should be offered 
amenities by way of free medical aid and free education for their 
children. The Committee also recommended that Arbitration Boards 
should be attached to universities or Secondary Education Boards for 
settlement of all disputes, arising out of interpretations of rules of 


service for teachers, and in all matters of dismissals, withholding of 
promotions and other grievances. 


The Committee on Teacher-Parent Cooperation recognised the 
importance of such cooperation for the proper training of the future 
generation. It recommended the establishment of Parent-Teacher 
Associations based on mutual goodwill and cooperation between 
parents and teachers. While appreciating the utility of such associa- 
tions in improving community life in the school, the sub-committee 
wished to make it clear that such associations must not in any circum- 
stanges interfere with the management or control of the schools. The 
Committee pointed to certain fiélds wh 


ere such associations could 
render the greatest service. This is in the implementation of useful 


projects like compulsory and free tiffin for students, purchase of pro- 


Jectors for film shows and in running museums, hobby-sections, 
workshops which the school alone cannot afford on account of lack of 
funds. Such associations should be a means of effecting happier co- 
operation between the school and the community by removing mis- 
understandings among parents, the community and teachers. 


as 


A 
a 
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; APPENDIX “A” 
_ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


The Headmasters’ Seminar-cum-Summer Camp constituted the 
Curriculum Committee to examine the existing curricula of the diffe- 
rent States of the Indian Union and to suggest the framework of a 
curriculum that could be adopted, with certain modifications if neces- 
sary, to suit local conditions for the country as a whole. 


Tire first meeting of the Committee was held on the 19th May, 
1953, and the Committee framed the following terms of reference: 


= A e 

(1) To determino the duration of the course of the Secondary 
education and its division into stages. 

(2) To examine the curricula of the different. States with a view 
to determining the framework of a more or Jess uniform 
curriculum. N 

(3) To’determine the stage at which bifureation should begin and 

the extent to which it should be allowed. 

(4) To cönsider whether English should be a compulsory or an 
optional subject. 


Subsequently, the Committee had six sittings and carried out 
discussions with the following prineiples in view: 


(1) That there be a uniform period of duration for Secondary 
education. 

(2) That different forms of training for life and employment 
be provided to suit the varied interests and abilities of the 
pupils. y 

(3) That Secondary education (to begin after the Primary or the 
Junior Basic stage) should last for six years—three years in 
the Junior Secondary stage and three years in the Senior 
Secondary stage. è 

(4) That in each State experts should draw UP the detailed 
syllabuses keeping the following points in view— 

(a) local conditions and requirements of the State; 
(b) capabilities of the pupils. (They should not be over- 
burdened with heavy syllabuses) ; r 
(0) self-sufficiency of the courses. (The courses should not be 
regarded only as a preparation for higher studies); 
(d) adequate provision for practical training in subjects: like 
` Agriculture, Science, Crafts, eto. 


(The period of practical training in any of the subjects in- _ 
cluded in the proposed curriculum should not e 
three years of the Senior Secondary stage and the exp 


should draw up the syllabuses accordingly.) 
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(5) That special attention should.be paid to thé expansion of the 
girls’ education and no distinction be made between the boys 
‚end girls in the matter of 


‘additional group of subjects wi 


them to elect this group or an 
° The Committee arrived at the following ‘decisions: 


(1) That the Secondary education must be & complete self- 
è sufficient and integrated whole, 


(2) It would be the Primary function of each State to draw up 
the syllabuses with a-view to making the study in each sub- 
ject self-sufficient, 


Each e adequate arrangements for voca. 
tional guidance to pupils 


(4) The load on the Pupils at the Junior 


not be so heay 


Secondary stage should 
y as it is at present. 


so adapted that the pupils 
Might not feel overburdened.) E pap 


(5) The Federal language, Hindi, should be 


question of including Eng- 
lish in the course of the Secondary educ One view was that 
while a knowledge of English was essential for at 


least those who 
would go in for higher studies, it should not be made compulsory, as 


other subjects by 


Although this view was accepted by the majority of the Sub- 
mmittee, a majority of the Seminar held that the study of English 
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has become essential for higher scientific education in all fields. They ; 
rejected the plea that retention of English would impose undue hard- 
ship on the pupils by pointing out that the medium of instruetion 
throughout the country is the regional language and that English 
would be learnt only as an international language of science, culture 
and commerce. è 
The curriculum as finally accepted by the Seminar is as follows: 
I. Junior Secondary Stage—Classes VI to VIII. 
(a) Compulsory Subjects s 
ə (i) Federal language bm 
(ii) Regional language. (In the States where the regional lan- 
-> guage happens to be Hindi, one modern,Indian language 
as given in the Schedule VIII of the Constitution sho 
be taught as the second compulsory language.) 
(iii) Social studies comprising elements of History, Geography 
and Civics 
(iv) Mathematics—comprising Arithmetic, Elementary Geo- 
metry and Elementary Algebra 
(v) English 
(vi) General Science 
(vii) Physical Training 
(b) Optional Subjects A 
(1) Book Craft, Metal Craft, Wood Craft, or any other Craft 
suitable to local conditions 
(2) Agriculture 
One subject out of the following 
(1) One of the classical languages or the mother tongue in 
case it happens to be different from Hindi or the regional 
language 
(2) Drawing 
_ (8) Music 
Note:—The medium of instruction should be the regional language. 


(not necessarily an examination subject) 


II. Senior Secondary Stage 

Keeping in view the principle of bifureation and the need for 
catering for the various aptitudes and abilities of pupils the Com- 
mittee suggested that at this stage provision be made for the following 


types of instructions: : 
Group 


1, Literary and Social Sciences A 
2 Natural Sciences Se N A Kache $ 
3. Agriculture YO ap at 53: oo) 
4. Commerce Eno see cn Së ESED 
5. Crafts... > ... ... Cb ee de 
6. Arts SC G7 hace pee, 

G 


7. Domestic Science ove ... Mr SS 
and that these groups should be called A, B, C, D, E, F and G groups 


in order (as indicated above). 


8 
Common and Compulsory Subjects 


The following subjects should be common and compulsory for 
all the groups: 
1. Federal language—Hindi. 
2. One of the regional languages, or 
one of the classical languages ei 
3. Social studies comprising elements of World History, allied 
Geography and Civies 7 
4. Everyday Science 
5. English $ aA 
Optional Subjects: —In addition to the five common and com- 
pulsory subjects mentioned above, every candidate will be required 
to offer any four of the following subjects out of any one of the follow- 
ing groups: ` 
Group A 


1. Advanced English 

2. Elementary Mathematics 
3. Advanced Mathematics 
4. Civics 4 

5. Geography 

6. World History 

7. British History 

8. Indian History 

9. One of the Indian classical 


(Arithmetic and Algebra) 
(Geometry and Trignometry) 


languages 
10. Advanced study of one of the modern Indian languages other 
than Hindi 
11. Drawing 
12. Music 


GER Elementary Economics 
14. Mother tongue 
15. Theory of Education 


Group B 


1. Advanced English 

2. Elementary Mathematica 
3. Advanced Mathematics 
4. Physics 

5. Chemistry 

6. Biology 

7. Drawing 

8. Music 

9. Physiology and Hygiene 


(Algebra and Arithmetic) 
(Geometry and Trignometry) 


De 


Group C > 
For those who offer this group, the following two subjects will be 
compulsory in addition to the five common and compulsory subjects: 
1. Agriculture, and Horticulture ` 
2. Agricultural Botany. 
Optional Subjects 
1. Advanced English a 
2. Mathematics (Arithmetic and Algebra) 
3.°Rural Economics : 
4. Agricultural Chemistry h 
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Group D 4 E 
For those who offer this group, any three of the following subjects 
will be compulsory in addition to the common and compulsory 


subjects: 
1. Book-keeping 
2. Typewriting and Shorthand . . E 
. Business Methods and Office Routine including Correspondence 
. Commercial Arithmetic $ 
. Elementary Economics 
, Advanced English, 
. Commercial Geography 


Er; 
ES lu © 


Group E 


Any one of the following crafts (equivalent to two subjects of any 


other group): 
Mek, Industrial Chemistry 
2. Wood Craft 
. Book Craft 
. Metal Craft 
. Spinning and Weaving 
` ‘Leather’ Work d 
. Dyeing and Printing 
. Tailoring 
. Ceramics 
. Fisheries 
. Sericulture _ 
12. Any other local craft 
Any one of the following: 
1. Advanced English 


2. Drawing 
-:8. Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic and Algebra) 


to 


SO si ER CH m a 


HH 
mo 
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4. Commercial Geography 
5. Economics (Elementary) 
6. Music 
- Group F 
Z. Any one of the following (equivalent to two subjects): 
1. Vocal Music : 
2. Instrumental Music 
8. Drawing, Painting and Sculpture 
II. Any one of the following: 
. Commercial Art 
. Advanced English 
. Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic and Algebra) 
. Advanced Mathematics (Geometry and Trignometry) 
Civics 
» World History or Geography 
- Indian History 
. British History x = 
. Any: one of the classical languages 


. Advanced study of 
other than Hindi 


- Blementary Economics 
- Mother tongue 


: Theory of Education 
. Drawing, Painting and ! 


Boosoarone 


ee 
KS 


Sculpture 
15. Music—Vocal 
16. Music—Instrumental 


Group G 


al I above. 


For those who offer this group, ** 
of the compulsory subjects in additio 
pulsory subjects and it will be treate 

Optional Subjects 

Any one of the following: x 

1. Advanced English f 

2. Music—Vocal b 

8. Music—Instrumental 
4. Drawing and Painting 
5. Any one of the classical languages 


6. Advanced study of any one of the modern Indiäh languages 


other than Hindi, 


any one of the modern Indian languages 


Provided the subject has not 
already been offered as 
one of the subjects under 


Domestic Science” will be one 
n to the five common and com- 
d as equivalent to two subjects. 


o «> 


=> 


+ 17. Theory of Education 


ii 
7. Gardening and Fruit Preservation 
8. Needlework a 
9. Civics 
10. Geography 
11. Indian History 
12. World History y : D 
13. Elementary Economics . ; \ 
14. Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetie and Algebra) 
15. Advanced Mathematics (Geometry and Trignometry) 
16. Mother tongue 


D 


It was decided that Physical education should form part of every 
group. It may not be an examination subject but 75 per cent attend- 


ance at the Physical Culture Programme wou 
except for those who were declared medically unfit by a competent 


authority. 
We close this Report with an expression of gratefulness to the 


Government of India and the organisers of the All-India Headmasters’ 
Seminar-cum-Summer Camp for giving us that opportunity to ex- 
change views and experiences which have led to these conclusions and 
recommendations regarding the curriculum of Secondary education. 
Tt is obvious that the task of framing a common curriculum is a stu- 
pendous one, but in spite of difficulties effort has been made to pro- 
vide the framework of a common curriculum and it is hoped that the 
Government of India and the State Governments will implement them 


as far as possible: 
1. E. P. Issac—Travancor 
22E (0k Panda—Orissa 
a 8. C. Dutta—Tripure 
4. N. Chakrabarty—Ajmer 
5. Bhag Chand—Himachal Pradesh 
6. A. D. J ethi—Punjab 
7. G. N. Kapur—Utter Pradesh (Convener) 


e and Cochin 


APPENDIX “B” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION 


„Ihe primary aim of the school 
children character, intellect and phy 
fully E to train them for the gran 
citizenship. Mere académic teaching and factual i i 
thorough. and efficient it may be, is not by itself ee 
play a hone en virtues and gifts that go to the maine of a 
well-bala ity. i 
vel ae y- We have to aim at the co-education of 


is to develop to the full in our 
sical skills, to equip them to live 


The importance of co-currieular activities ; d z 
by educationists and hardly needs ech ee recognized 
In fact, such activities which were originally concei a our part. 
separately and apart from the curriculum zus thelr end directed 
curricular Activities’ implies—are eir name ‘Extra- 


now i = 
essential part of education and we now aie Gane N a very 
H ar’ aoti- 


vities. Even the scope of such activiti 
ened in order to include a programme SE Mani much broad- 
a child for his complete development. rs all the interests of 
In our country, children's gifts usua i a 
duty of every school to pedida operas gn disuse. It is the 
special gifts to develop fully. We know that to f ucilities for their 
acquire tastes takes time. Interests cannot be f orm interests and 
all that we can do is to offer a variety of activities ee upon a child; 
may be able to find some that may suit his aptitudes va D the child 
It is rather difficult to classify the different co-curri inclinations. 
into water-tight compartments as they overlap in the cular activities 
cational influence. Yet, for the sake of clarity ang = domain of 
that it will be helpful to classify them under differant ticity We 


E A ent heads 

In the following list we are suggesting rather an 
of activities, the aim being that different schools ma exhaustive ‘list 
them which suit their local conditions and convenience eet those of 


A. PREDOMINANTLY PHYSICAL Activities 
1. Games, sports and athletics 
2. Mass drill and mass exercises 
8. Gardening 
4. N. C: C. 

B. LITERARY AND ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


1. Library and reading room 
2. School magazines and bulletins 
8. Literary and science clubs. 


d vocation of human life, of good’ 


An een 


> a 
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O. CULTURAL ACTIVITIES - 
1. Drawing, painting and sculpture 
2. Dramatics 
8. Music 

D. Aorrviries PREDOMINANTLY Soot, AND Orvo 
1. Junior Red Cross Society 
2. First Aid and Ambulance Groups 
8. Students’ cooperative stores 


4, Labour quota system 
> 5. Student Councils 


D 


E. Hoppmes—CREATIVE AND COLLECTIVE 


Wood-work, fret-work 
Leather-work 
Cardboard-work 
Smithy 
Clay-modelling 
Book-binding 
Basket-making 
Photography 
Scientific hobbies 
Tailoring and knitting 
Spinning 
. Collecting stamps, coins, feathers, flowers, butterflies, eggs. 

pictures, © etc 
F. MULTI-PURPOSE AOTIVITIES 

1. Scouting and Girl Guiding 

2. Excursions, trips and expeditions i 

h Welfare Movement 


osozenp Rye 


nr 
GES 


3. National Yout) 
4. 4-H Clubs. 


Scope or THE REPORT . 

The subject of co-curricular activities 18 80 vast that it would be 

impossible to deal with them in detail. We shall, therefore, limit the 
tical side of their organisation. 


scope of discussions to the prac 
actical suggestions and facilities for a 


Although urgent need for practica” | 

country-wide programme of such activities has been brought forcefully 

to the attention of educationists and the public during recent years 

yet we find that a genuine ‘and fruitful use of these activities is tragi- 
tions in our country. We sugeei 


coy, lacking in most institutions e 
undermentioned guide for planning their practical introduction into 


schools, 
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Group A. GAMES, SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


These activities help in developing physical vigour and skills, 
a spirit of sportsmanship, esprit de corps, respect for rules, discipline 
and a sense of punctuality. It is in the playfield that the child learns 
to control his temper, to exercise judgment, to think quickly and to 


act décisively. These games help in promoting fine morale, a healthy 
tone and better discipline in schools. 


o 


The school should aim at encouraging the maximum number of 
boys to participate in games, etc., so that the playground does not 
become the monopoly of the selected few. This can be done by intro- 
ducing a house system in each school. The whole school might be 
divided into three or four well balanced houses. In order to give equal 
opportunities to senior and junior boys, each house should select a 
Junior (under 18) and a senior team for each game. Inter-house tourna- 
ments on the league systeia should be so 
no rushing through and the ma 
will ensure sustained interest, regularity of 
friendly and healthy spirit of rivalry. Competi 
for juniors and seniors should form part of 
ment. 


games and develop a 
tions in athletic events 
the inter-houge tourna- 


The committee does 
in some States to over 
petitions. This tends t 


ini 3 H waste of time. W f 

opinion that school-going youth y e are o 

the abnormal strain th RO a filet Ee 
cs o or, 

worth the n 

hools, Eeer 


especially in urb, 
- In such cas, dë urban 
make every possible effort to acquire some sp Sekol authorities should 


lay gr 
or rotational basis from municipal or civil wär a aoe On a rental 
not possible there are quite a number of games which this, too, is 
in the school compound without much equipment, Se 
indigenous games can be raised and student intere etus of such 
organising inter-house competitions. 
Equipment’ by the Indian Army is s 


Below we give a few more suggestions for organisation v è 
vision of games: Super- 


. Plan yearly, seasonally, monthly and daily progr oon 

. Keep a record of activities. SHR 

. Train and use pupil leaders for assistance. 

. Pupil leaders should be made res 
should be occasionally checked. 

The playground may become a serious liability to the 
lien unless proper supervision is provided. T Schoo] 


no time when play at school should be left unsupervised ° is 


ponsible for equipment Which 


a gro 


qre: 


u” 
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6. Award of costly rewards’ tends to develop an unhealthy and 
professional attitude. We recommend that prizes in the 
form of school colours, merit certificates or medals may be 
awarded to enthuse the players. 


7. In order to provide incentive for a greater number of players 
and athletics no player should get more than two or three 
prizes. 


GARDENING 


It is one of the most engrossing, interesting and absorbing hob- 
bies. It has great educative value and helps in the teaching of nature 
study, botany, geography and in developing an esthetic sense. The 
schools should try to make the most of this delightful activity. 


For practical purposes the garden plots and courts may be divided 
into blocks and put under the charge of different classes. The whole 
activity will be fruitless if the boys are required merely to do patch- 
up jobs on ready-made plots. The function of the school mali is to 
guide the little gardeners and to give finishing touches to the work 
done by them. . 


The school library should contain some books on gardening so that 
the boys may be able to plan and execute experiments on their own. 
Gardening does not consist merely in growing flowers but it also in: 
cludes planting trees, growing vegetables and preparing grassy lawns. 


We suggest that seasonal flowers should be exhibited at a con- 
spicuous place with tablets showing their names. In order to stimu- 
late the boys to carry this hobby into their homes and community, 
seeds of flowers and vegetables should be preserved in the school 


` and distributed to those who have deyeldped a keen interest. 


N. C. C. 


The value of military training for inculcating discipline, pune- 
tuality and respect for law cannot be over-estimated. The institu- 
tions having N.C.C. units are indeed fortunate. We recommend that 
these facilities should be extended as faras possible. 


Group B 

Li tivities provide a good medium for self-expression and 
eee "They Mord opportunities for discussion and for ex- 
ploring by-paths that cannot be fully followed up in the classroom. 
In many ways, they provide boys and girls with opportunities for 


developing qualities of leadership. 


Liprary AND READING Room 

The library is the hub round which almost all the activities of 
the school revolve. In the absence of a well-equipped, well-kept and 
well-organised library, it is impossible to provide children with tho 
material for self-motivation, research and self-effort in pursuit of in- 
formation and knowledge. 
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The library and reading room should have a homely and inviting 
atmosphere. e may be compared to the ‘warmly beating heart of the 
school from which flows to pupils and teachers the red blood of inspira- 
tion and discovery.’ 


For the proper working of the library we recommend that a whole- 
time’ qualified librarian should be posted in every Secondary school. 
In the meantime, the best possible arrangements have to be made for 
the functioning of our libraries. A teacher with a real love for reading 
and with an intimate acquaintance with juvenile literature should be 
put in charge of the library. Of course, to do this implies reducing 
his teaching periods. ‘‘Hnthusiasm is caught rather than taught’’. 
If the teachers is inspired he will infect the students with his 
enthusiasm. To facilitate his routine work, he may encourage pupil 
participation in the control and conduct of the library. 


A library reading record-book should be kept by every student. 
This should contain date, name and author of the book and a very 
brief opinion in a sentence or two on the books read. 

. 

“The reading room should contain magazines, newspapers and 
journals easily available for the readers. Class and schoool magazines, 
files and albums in which cuttings and pictures on different topics are 


kept by different study circles will provide useful and up-to-date 
material. 


In order to supplement library facilities and to effect’ a certain 
degree of division of labour a classroom library system may be intro- 
duced. But a fixed classroom library composed of an unchanging collec- 
tion of books permanently housed in the classroom almirah should 

ive way to a fluid change of books from the main library as occasion 
emands. The advantage of this fluid system need scarcely be em- 
phasised. Instead of stale and limited materials, the pupil gets fresh 
matter closely related to the unit of study in hand. This requires a 
high degree of cooperation between the librarian and the classmaster. 


OLass AND ScHooL, MAGAZINES, CLASS AND PROJECT BULLETINS 


These are some of the very important activities which provide 
vast and diversified opportunities for initiative and discovery. They 
bring into play resourcefulness, power in investigation and self-direo- 
tion. Bringing out a magazine or displaying Project bulletins deve- 
lops ability to plan and select, and ability to evaluate the outcome 
of one’s efforts, e 


Classroom manuscript magazines should contain a record of school 
activities, literary articles, original stories or playlets, photographs, 
Sketches, cartoons, articles of general information and of geographical, 
historical or scientific interest. A Board of Editors entirely consti- 
tuted of students (with a teacher as guide) should shoulder all the 
responsibility of bringing out the magazines in the most presentable 
form. Two magazines each year should be aimed at by every class. 


— vy wa 
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The largest number of students should be encouraged to contri- 
bute so that this very useful form of self-expression does not become 
the preserve of the few. 


Many topics and projects can be selected for the putting up of a 
bulletin display-board by the class or the whole school. The following 
subjects are given as a suggestion: D 

(a) Topical—Korea, Egypt, The Conquest of Mt. Everest > 

(b) Seasonal —The Spring, The Monsocns, Dusserah — 

(c) Historical and Geographical Topics 

(d) Scientific and informative subjects, i.e., Our Food, Trans- 

portation, the Atom Bomb, the Zoo. 


These projects should be well-timed and planned in advance. 
Success will depend on the resourcefulness and initiative of the 
students and the guide and on their ability to capitalise on the odds 
and ends at hand. 


LITERARY CLUBS AND STUDY GROUPS 


. 

These Clubs and Groups train in the fuller use of leisure and deve- 
lop outside interests. The officials of these clubs, societies and groups 
get an opportunity for training in organisation and leadership. These 
clubs should occasionally invite outsiders to speak to them or give 
demonstration talks on the subjects they are interested in. 


Group O 


Painting, drawing, sketching, etc., are creative pursuits for self- 
expression. The art master should be able to guide those who are 
interested. Originality should be encouraged in preference to mere 
copying or imitation. 


Plays and short skits provide very valuable educational ex- 
perience. They are & very effective way of educating through activity. 
Historical, geographical, literary, scientific, biographical and social 
topics lend themselves admirably to this type of self-expression. 
Preparation for a play requires a great deal of exploring, investigation 
and initiative. We are of the opinion that the occasional use of this 
medium in the form of short playlets has a much greater value than 
the staging of a full-fledged play annually. 


; b in a school is a great asset. Both vocal and instru- 
Be ae be encouraged. Ifa teacher on the staff of the 
school ig interested in music, the school is fortunate, otherwise 
arrangements may be made to engage a musician for an hour twice 


a week. 


Reus: fo 
OE be able to sing two or three songs together. | As 
far as possible film songs should not be encouraged. The Committee 
feels that there is a dearth «of patriotic and other suitable songs for 


Indian Youth. 


is 


Dancing is a good activity, specially for girls. Folk dancing will 
provide good exercise in rhythm for boys also. 


Group D 


There are two inseparable aspects of eve 


ry individual; the person 
hitaself and the society in which he lives, 


Every school should, there- 


dents should realise that enjoyment of rig 


accompanied by a sense of obligation and responsibility. 


Some of the most fruitful activities 
civic responsibility and social service are 
Red Cross Society, the First Aid, Ambula: 
Adult and Social education activities an: 


in schools which educate for 
service clubs like the Junior 
nce and Fire-fighting groups, 
d student cooperative stores. 
Two more activities on which we want to la 
DI The Labour Quota System 
(ii) Student Councils. æ 


y special stress are— 


LABOUR Quota System 


Present day youth organisations 


' ons all over the world include labour 
and service to community as their most important activity. In order 


to raise the social and economic standards of our count , it is i 

tive that we should teach the younger generation a a 
practice of ‘dignity of labour” in their lives. We are of the opinion 
that manual labour should form an essential part of co-curricular 
activities. 


The deplorable state in which most school buildi ` 
premises eg equipment are kept tends to inculcate j dings, their 
the ideals and habits of slovenliness, carelessness 
‘devil-may-care’ attitude. The reason for such a state of aff 
that the Headmaster and teachers have no yi 

can and should do; no concept of the effect 


child. Students have to be made conscious of their responsibility ae 
the school environment by being trained to look after the soho 
requirements themselves. 


srooms can be cleaned, garden plots groom sdy la 

ee pits dug, roads repaired, furniture poli she SH bounded’ 
walls patched up or repaired, leaves swept, all with the cooperation A 
boys. Every boy should be expected to put in his labour quota for the 
beautification of the school building and grounds and help in the 
clean-up campaigns. One period a week rn be allotted Tor Ce 
work. Projects for this work have to. be p SE and Proper 
organised. The school will have to provide a goc number of Bee 
spades, khurpas, brooms, dusters, buckets, water cans, eta, 


for this 
purpose. 
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d Leadership in the teacher is essential for the success of 
this scheme. By setting an example, he can inspire the students to 


enjoy real hard work and to feel proud of it. 


Sropent COUNCILS 

respect, on confidence and on coopera- ' 
goals forming the founda- 
ust be built. 


“Democracy is built on 
tion”. This guide-post sets forth positive gs 

tion on which student government and good discipline m 
With the coming of freedom 
bring about a complete reorienta 
students—authoritarian control has 
trol. This should, however, 
ary. Change will have to be graded; 2 logical 

gradual inclusion of pupil aa in the functioning of the school 
routine and policy. Such a p! ide the maximum opportunity 
for development of student character, leadership, civic sense and 
experience in democratic living. e ¿ 
Students’ Council con- 
sisting of one student from enc ion to be elected by the ballot _ 
and one student from each section nominated by the Headmaster. An 
Executive Body or Cabinet composed © five to seven students 
and one member of t ill be formed. The Headmaster will be 
the chairman of both committees, with power to veto which, of 
course, will be seldom used. Preferably, all members of the Cabinet 
(except the teacher). will be elected by the members of the Council. 
Tt will be noticed that this committee reserves some rights of nom’ 
nation by the Headmaster. necessary during the transi- 
tion period, for the boys are n this feld and a certain 
amount of precaution must be taken. 

igible for election to th 


We suggest that eac 


e Council. 


Failed students will not be el 
The functions of the Student Council ars: 
1. Helping in the discipline of the school. 


nt of the school routine and functions. 


3. Creating & community t in the school. We 
ervice and civic duties not only in the. 


4. Undertaking social 5 c y 
school but even in the community outside. 


2. Helping in the manageme! 
spiri 


Group E 


i times havo great educational value and pro- 
aE CH of joy for life. Handicrafts play a promin- 


vid imi d 
an pach a children. Some sort of handicraft to coordinate 
brain and body is an excellent exercise for leisure hours. Tf we 
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allow the art of making ngs by hand to disappear, we shall lose an 
excellent meañs of self-expression. 


The child should be allowed to select a hobby of his choice. The 
teacher should neither expect nor demand perfection in hobbies, 
which should be praised and encouraged. ' 


- In order to stimulate these creative hobbies and to give recogni- 


tion to good workmanship, school exhibitions should be arranged. 
The school museum can be set up by displaying good Specimens of 


paintings, drawings, handicrafts, scientific models, charts, diagrams 
and collections of stamps, coins, leaves, shells, etc. . 
Group F F: maricas 


Scouting, Girl Guiding, 4-H Clubs and National Youth Welfare 
Movement are activities embracing a vast field of human experience. 
They help in developing the complete personality of youth. It is 
not possible for us to give details of these bi 


be studied from a vast literature available in libraries, 


. Excursions, trips and expeditions, which 
educational and recreational values, should fo 
the school programme. To plan efficiently, 
amount of hardship, to learn that the harder the toil the 
enjoyment—is a great training for life. Walking, 
“roughing-it” are some of the greatest pleasures of life. 


that parents will support and encourage their boys to be en 
and adventurous. 


have social, physical, 
Tm an essential part of 


greater the 
hiking and 
We hope 
terprising 


It gets them into an 
bh new associates and 


y Camping has many new values for children. 
entirely new environment, away from hóme, wit 
under new conditions wherein self-help, ind 
cooperative activity appear in a new light. 
helping maladjusted children and in -brin, 
those who have capacity’ for leadership. 


Trips to historical, educational and industrial places have much 


SE educational value than the mere reading of accounts from 
S. ` 


Camp life is potent in 
ging new responsibilities to 


Every school shi ` : S ` 
> ould aim at one or two go xcursions and several 
small trips and visits during a year good excurs' ` 
TIME-TABLE 2 


- > Sol programm, 
daily, period of about 40 minutes be in: SIS Propose that a 
o table for most of the hobbies ang Potated in th 


“Activity Period’ or “Zero Period”. his peric a 
i irst Aid and Ambulance od can be ut; 
hobbies, First Ai En au 


g Movements which can. 


to put up with a certain ` 


ividual responsibility and : 


E AA 


A _— 
6 
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quota system, library, mass drill and exercises. We suggest 
following time-table for this period:— | 


Two days for hobbies, First Aid, music, dramatics, ët 
One day for labour quota and social service. 
One day for mass drill and exercises. 
One day for library. 

One day for literary clubs. 


D 


Games, sports and athletics have usually to be played out of 
ding to the season and 


school hours in the evenings or mornings accor 
weather. 


CoNcLusIoN 


It is imperative that school time should be utilised effectively. 
Every school activity should be critically evaluated in terms of its 
contribution to the education of children. In other words, the school 
programme should contain only those activities which have great 
potentialities for children’s growth and development, and which can 
be successfully conducted by the school. No activity should be in- 
cluded merely for the sake of show. The child's total time in school 
is too limited to be squandered in activities of little value. 


e role of the teacher, who remains the 


most important part of any educational programme. A school pro- 
gramme ill be dl e or poor, depending on the quality and 
initiative of the teacher. Bricks and mortar, books and equipment are 
important, but the one person who can make the best use of them 
is the teacher. ‘‘As is the teacher, SO ja the school’’,—the old adage 


still holds good. 
In order to implement these co-curricular activities effectively 


i i inspiring i the teacher and 
and fruitfully in our schools, the inspiring influence of | 

his ability e organise and guide is the most important single factor. 
Can we expect our teachers, ill-paid, ill-qualified and almost ill- 
treated as they are, to shoulder all these responsibilities with any 
2 i We must remember 


am 3 d enthusiasm? 
ount of spontaneity, zeal an t the fundamentals of human 


that teachers are human beings and tha 
Psychology are as applicable to them as to anyone else. 

¢ i d rovide a comfortable 

The teacher's income should be adequate to provi 

and respectable living for him and his family and he should have the 
time and the means for recreation and professional improvement. Only 
in such conditions can we expect to get the best out of him. The 
r of teachers in each school, who, 


wonder is that there are still a numbe ool, 
in spite of their miserable circumstances, haye a dash of missionary 


Spirit and zeal and a passion for their professional duties. The 
Headmaster BASI pick out such workers and entrust them with the 
LCGERT West heras 


Lastly, a few words on th 


A 
Ra 
K 
& 

ea, 
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stupendous task of organising and guiding co-curricular activities. 
In due course other teachers will perhaps be inspired to take a genuine 
interest and pleasure in shouldering this, ‘extra’ responsibility as 
they call it. But once again we repeat that unless the teacher 
gets a fair deal at the hands of the nation, most of our programmes 
will, remain unfruitful. 


Finally, it is our pleasant duty to thank the Union Ministry 
of Education who afforded us this opportunity to meet together in 
a Seminar and to discuss various problems of our profession. 

. Miss S. Roy (West Bengal) 

. Shri B. R. Mahajan (Bilaspur) 

- Shri D. N. Deviah (Coorg) 

. Shri G. Tripathi (Orissa) 

: Shri S. K. Dutt (Tripura) 

. Shri Mohd. Zaki (Bhopal) 

. Shri M. L. Verma (Rajasthan) 

. Shri A. B. Singh (Bibar) 

. Shri K. N. Nafde (Madhya Pradesh) 
. Shri B. N. Gupta (Bihar) 

- Shri Gureharan Singh (Punjab), Convener. 
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e 2 SÉ: 
REPORT op THE COMMITTEE ON MAINTENANCEIO, Geet 
m 


DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS 


EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


Education in its broad sense must, 
(1) imparting instruction to a pupil, and (2) training him in good 
conduet in’ order to make him a good citizen. “The fundamental 
characteristic of a good citizen is that he cooperates” with society ` 
to secure happiness for himself and for others, through his normal 


activities in life. 
S 


have a twofold aim, namely, 


a 


This training in good conduct for future good citizenship is-only 
possible through an innate sense of discipline which every pupil must 
imbibe through the school. But we must also remember that the 
maintenance of discipline timately correlated 


in the school is very in 
With that in national life, and is largely dependent on it. No subject on 
school discipline is, therefore, complete without a corresponding search 
into the nature of the social environment in which the child is brought 
up; for a school community is jection of society, and must be 
influenced directly and indirectly by the standards of discipline and 


morals guiding that greater body, in spite of the best endeavours 
of individual schools. the need for 


We, therefore, earnestly feel 
whole-hearted cooperation and support of our society leaders and 
the Government in order to create for the child an ideal atmosphere 
in society for the harmonious development of its body and mind. 


Aw OurLixg OF Work 
We have divided the subject 
(1) Maintenance of Disciplin 
(2) Outside the School. 


Under the first head we h 


discipli i Jags-room, (b) in th 
iscipline (a) in the class" d (c) in the play-ground. Under 


the time of arrival and dispersal, an p 
the second head, we have discussed (a) the family, (b) the environ- 
ment, and (c) the social position of the teacher. 


into two heads, namely— 
e within the School, and 


ave dealt with the maintenance of 
e recessional period, and at 


Guassroom DISCIPLINE 
In maintaining classroom discipline there should be proper co- 
ordination of ideas and ideals of teachers and boys, which generally 
implies perfect coordination of two conflicting levels of intellect, feeling, 
understanding and mental attitude. This coordination can only be 
3 ctico through the efforts of the Headmaster, 


actually translated into prè 
and a team of loyal and contented teachers. Such a teacher must 
have the following equipment for his trade: (1) mastery of the sub- 


ject; (2) stron to deal with a hypotheti 
g commonsense lo “E ypothetical avera, 
of £0 to 50 students each of whom is unformed or half-formed Em 
entity, offering instinctive resistance to things imposed on him; 


VM 
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(8) & broad sympathetic attitude to life in general and to student life 
in particular; (4) a gift of detachment; he should be “familiar but by 
no means vulgar’’ with his students; (5) his directions should be 
definite, and should be carried out by pupils; (6) he should eliminate 
personal bias and inclinations as far as possible, and must be broad, 
sane and emotionally balanced; (7) he should keep the pupils properly 
and adequately. occupied all the time both in work and leisure; and 
(8) he should be a tower of strength to his pupils, and induce them 
` to face their own problefns, 


Rote or roe HEADMASTER 


The role of the Headmaster is very delicate and critical. He 
should be in the nature of a benevolent leader, from whom emanates 
all inspiration, initiative and guidance. He is just and impartial to 
all, boys and teachers. 


In the practical field, the Headmaster has to strike a balance 
among fighting boys, grudging and: stumbling teachers, exacting 
departments and complaining and fussing guardians, In his relations 
with guardians he should be friendly but firm, and should offer them 
really helpful suggestions for the improvement of their wards. In res 
ceiving complaints from teachers, he should be i 
tic. He should suggest practicable remedi 
Above all, he should be sincere in his efforts ¡ 
tain discipline, but should check any sadi 
sensitiveness on the part of the teacher. The Headmaster should, 
above all, be a perfect gentleman, according 
tion to all, and expecting them in return. 
get. 


Tn his relations with boys, the Headmaster should be dignified in 
his bearing, and very helpful in solving their Problems, but he should 
never be soft. The ideal Headmaster holds. the magic key to dis. 
cipline; and is endowed with a sixth sense in detecting indiseipline 
and nipping it in the bud; but he is unobtrusive and unassuming. 
He should have plenty of self-confidence to inspire confidence in others. 


PuNISOIMENT AND REWARD 


Though corporal punishment has for long been consi 
panacea of GE ills in the new educational athusture eres. 
country the theory of “Spare the rod and spoil the child” appears to 
be an outworn creed, which aims at a short cut to discipline EE 
such, it should best be replaced by the psychological method of wide 
sympathy and understanding of the child-mind. But cin mouldin 
unformed human material to its proper shape as a useful social entity, 
infliction of corporal punishment as a reformatory measure may some. 
times be a necessity in cases of gross indiscipline and misconduct, in 
such very exceptional cases, the Headmaster can alone inflict corporai 
punishment and keep the guardians informed of such Measures, Wo 
are emphatic in our views that it may be resorted to as a last means 
of enforcing discipline, and as a curative measure to inspire reverence 
for the well-being of the school-community. 
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Likewise, suitable rewards in the form of award of certificates 
and badges to students who have shown commendable spirit either as 
social workers or as little heroes of ordinary life in resisting and con- 
quering temptations, showing fearlessness in telling the truth and pro- 
moting true comradeship and good fellowship in the school community 
and outside, will, we hope, decidedly promote discipline in the schoo 


life. 


o 


Moran Education 

Elsewhere we have emphasised the importance of the personality 
of the school, which imperceptibly permeates the child-mind and 
converts children into useful and good citizens in life. A student can 
be truly known by the school he attends. We are of the definite opinion 
that the proper approach to this noble end can never be achieved 


nd lectures or stereotyped classes in moral 


ogmatic form, but that it can be done only 
by Headmasters and teachers in their 
ter in the school life and outside. Their 


in students. Boys are proverbial imi ` 

they instinctively resist lip-deep lectures on morality and good man- 

ners from teachers who might be themselv 

and hate attitudinising and the dramatisati $ 

they readily and eagerly emulate examples set by their own teachers, 
S them in life. In the primary stages, schools 


and unconsciously practise 2 
should preseribe certain “ag” in healthy social conduct and good 
manners for the child, while the students of the upper forms should 
be taught to appreciate the beauty and utility of these codes of con- 
duet in their life so as to make them active partieipants in morals 
and good manners in the school and outside and derive joy from such 


Practice. y 
Oruer Facrors BREEDING INDISCIPLINE, AND Trem REMEDIES 
We have also discussed the followin, 
cipline, and suggested remedies: 


g faetors which breed indis- 


(a) Overerowding of classes. Most States have on an average 
45 to 50 students in a class, and some have over 70. We recommend 
an average of 35 students in each class. 


(b) Want of tiffin in the recess period. It has been our sad 
ty of students grow restless after the recess 


experience that the majori H A 
time for want of proper tiffin. We recommend the introduction of com- 
pulsory tifin-for pupils in the recess period, out of contributions from 
the Government and guardians. 
(c) Lack of personal contact between teacher and student, Hend- 
master and student, and Headmaster and, guardians. This personal 
contact may be’ effectively maintained through (1) the House System 
(2) interviews and class inspection by the Headmaster, and (3) the 
associations, where parents may 


establishment of parent-teacher 2° 
freely come in contact with respective teachers regarding the progress 
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and attainment of their wards. Through these contacts the Headmaster 


ean always feel the pulse of his pupils and take the right steps in the 
right direction, 


(d) Inadequacy of the right type of teachers is due to their com- 
paratively poor pay and prospects and certain other factors which have 
beer. discussed elsewhere under “Position of Teachers’’, 


(e) We recommend ‚the establishment of a Students’ Association 
in every school to train students in citizenship and leadership under 
the direction and guidance of a Headmaster and some senior teachers. 
Certain: subjects of school life, e.g., holding festivals and other func- 
tions, organising debating societies, sports, historionies, excursions, 
students” library, editing and Publishing magazines may be transferred 
to the Students’ Association to train students in self-government. 
The tone of discipline may be improved by briuging up cases of serious 
indiscipline before. Students’ Parliament for necessary action. But 
this should be done only with a view to inculcating among the students 


a true sense of responsibility and discipline, and not as a vendetta 
against particular students, h 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE 


Proper discipline may be maintained at the time of the sitting. of 
the school through congregational prayer in Assembly Hall or outside, 
where students may meet and pray in silence, or the Headmaster may 
read out some passages from famous authors. 


In a school with a big roll and with no adequate Assembly Hall, 
silent prayer may be held in each class in the presence of the class 
teacher. This will improve the tone of discipline among students and 
inspire them to begin their day’s work in right earnest. 


Recess 


The recess period should be properly utilised in the distribution of 
tiffin. Some boys should be trained to do the job smoothly under a 
teacher in charge. The rest of the time should be utilised. in helping 
sports and merry-making. Listening to the School Radio Programme 
in the recess period will keep the more serious type of pupils engaged, 
and it will be a source of pleasure and profit for them. We recommend 
that timings of the School Broadcast of All-India Radio should 
synchronise with the recess time of the school and the Programme 
should create different types of creative bias or tendencies in the 
minds of the students. 

The dispersal time should be spread out from three to five. 
minutes, and students should be taught to disperse one by one, in 
an orderly and diseiplined manner under the guidance of teachers, 


DISCIPLINE IN THE PLAY-GROUND. 


In the play-ground, games should be so organised that most of 
the:students may have adequate scope and opportunity to display their 
own. abilities. Each school should have a play-ground of i 
In. big. cities there. should be: play-grounds on a zonal basis, 


a 


opportunities:to allıkchools-In’ turns: “As: far ds; possible, the games: 
should reflect the national spirit and have plenty of fun in them.' 
Attention should be paid to organising games without equipment,’ 
whenever possible. ~ i ; ius 
Soxoon (UNIFORM' i 

“We also recommend the introduction of uniformity of press for 
students in a school in order to promote. sociability and unity and good 
fellowship, which indirectly help discipline in school-community. 
rural areas, students: should be encouraged to spin thread and wear 
the dress of their own making, as is done in some of the basic schools. 
In, city schools in which the majority of the students are financially 
handicapped, this sense of unity and discipline can be promoted by 
introduction of school badges, and students should be taught to feel 
proud of their badges and keep themselves up to the standard of ideal- 
ism which their badges stand for. 


OUTSIDE FACTORS 


We now come to the other determining factory over which the 
achéol has no direct control. But even here the school has its great 
responsibility to create an ideal school-community that has its nor- 
mal and natural affinity to a well-balanced; regulated and disciplined 
life. “It is here that the influence of the school truly counts and if the, 
school succeeds in creating a pattern of social ethics and conduct 
through its pupils, it can create the right type of citizens. for society. 
But this condition presupposes an equally effective cooperation on the 
part of society which supplies the school-community with ideal- 
ism and motive for such a grand creation. Thus, the contribution 
of School and Society to the maintenance of discipline is correlated 
and reciprocal. .! 


FAMILY 

_ (The family plays an important role in di ini i 
discipline in school, Students from Peat Cae nt 
and due regard for. discipline have a natural regard for discipline 
unless they are ‚otherwise perverted through evil GE 
Children of idle rich families, high officials, influential SE 
discontented sections of society and dullards generally create blema 
for Headmasters with regard to discipline, er 


The Headmaster is the best person to deal with such students 
but he requires the active cooperation and assistance of his teachers 
and enlightened guardians for systematic reports of their activities. 


In dealing with the children of idle rich families and high offi- 
cials who frequently create problems in discipline for Headmasters, 
the Headmaster must be strict but kind. The first type seeks too 
many privileges and exemptions while the second type often parades 
its wealth and power before other boys, and tries to browbeat them 
This type sometimes breaks school rules and delights in such a display 
of indiscipline. The Headmaster should establish frequent p nn 
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contact with them and make them understand their true position in 
the school-community through advice, admonition and examples from 
the lives of great men. Children from malcontented sections gene- 
rally turn into bullies or take delight in damaging or breaking school 
properties. The best way to deal with them is to make them feel 
their own importance through some useful work in school or play- 
field, and to give them due appreciation of their service. Here also 
the frequency of persona] contact of the Headmaster acts like magic 
on their minds, and makes them useful and good in life. 


Some students behave as dullards because they do not find an: 
interest in their work. In such a case the teacher has to create interest 
for them by giving them suitable work. Congenital dullards should 
be segregated and sent to schools specially meant for the purpose. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Next comes the environment of the child, and it is perhaps the 
most important factor in the complex pattern of society in which we 
live nowadays. Under this heading, we must deal with students, who 
fall a victim to bad company, often much older than they. In big 

cities, like Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, some boys are even employ- 
ed in criminal trades without the knowledge of their guardians. Many 
promising boys in their early adolescence run their careers by frequent- 
ing cinema films of cheap sex-appeal; and not infrequently students 
in early and late adolescence fall a prey to obscene literature, often 
illustrated, which enjoys a brisk circulation nowadays in spite of 
measures taken by the Government to stop it. It is through constant 
vigilance that these boys can be detected in time. The Headmaster 
and teachers can exercise a healthy control over their boys through 
the active cooperation of parents and guardians. The Parent-Teacher 
Association provides suitable opportunity for timely detection and 
control of such students. 


But the student’s environment, nowadays, often brings him 
face to face with some problems of an altogether different nature, 
which cannot be so easily solved. It has become a fashion for stu- 
dents to get themselves affiliated to this or that political association, 
and very often this is used to upset the peaceful atmosphere of the 
school. A still more serious problem is the active participation of 
students in party politics. The climax was reached during the last 
election of members of the Central and State Assemblies, when dig. 
cipline was cast to the four winds, and political leaders of different 
parties openly invited the student-community, irrespective of age and 
sex, to carry on propaganda and canvass votes for them. 


We are emphatic in our views that students should not dr, 
politics into the school, and political leaders using students in active 
party-politics should be disqualified for election to the legislature ag 
such activities are antagonistic to the maintenance of discipline, and 
convert students into mere political hirelings. Students used in this 
way become & potential source of trouble to society. Such students 
most unfortunately are often encouraged to take part in subversive 
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activities, destroying or spoiling private or government properties 
Until and unless we strike hard at the very root of this social evil, all 
efforts made by individual schools to eradicate. the evils of party- 
politics in student life will prove abortive. 


CHILDREN AS an AID TO DISCIPLINED Leg vm 


a 


Cinema Firms FOR 
ScuH00L-COMMUNITY 


We are fully aware of the need for production of children’s films 
and starting children’s Cinema houses for school-going adolescents not 
only as a means of providing them with innocent entertainment and 
amusement but also for imparting general knowledge and widening 
their outlook on life. ‘ 

" We also strongly recommend the formation of strong “Control 
Boards”, consisting of leading public men and educationists, to con- 
trol production of all types of films at the very source, so that only the 
right type of films obtain currency m the country. We also recom- 
mend that the government should arrange for mobile cinema units 
for entertainment of juvenile audiences in rural areas, while for cities 
there should be children’s cinemas and theatres, or shows should 
be specially earmarked for children: in some cinema houses once or 
twice a week. For the sake of discipline, we strongly recommend that 
children should be debarred through suitable legislation from seeing 
films meant for adulta. 


CO-EDUCATION 


_ In India, in the higher secondary stage, co-education is still in 
the nature of a mixed blessing. We have noticed thab in some States 
where social conditions still favour the purdah system, and the free 
mixing of the young people of both the sexes in social intercourses 18 
still taboo, co-education (between age groups of 18 and 17) has um 
fortunately proved more a stumbling block than a stepping stone to 
discipline, while in other States with more fayourable social conditions 
and more liberal views of life, co-education has been found to be more 
or less helpful in the maintenance of discipline. Besides, co-education 
has become an unavoidable necessity in schools of rural areas and back- 
ward districts, where arrangements for separate Secondary schools 
with vocational and technical educational opportunities for boys and 
girls are not possible for want of adequate finance and dearth of 
competent teachers. We are, therefore, in favour of co-education as ` 
a general measure in future but we are at present constrained to re- 
commend co-education only to those States where social conditions 


fayour its promotion. 


TEACHER’8 POSITION 


Nowadays to hold school and teachers responsible for the main- 
tenance of discipline and to blame the Headmaster and teachers for the 
general sense of indiscipline in school and society have become trite 
with more fortunate sections of societies. The real approach to this 
problam lies in exploring why teachers fail to maintain discipline. 

brings us to the two-fold aspect of the problem; the comparatively 
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society,’ along with men in other professions. He must be in love’ with 
his job. He must uphold his profession with dignity and prestige. ` 
(2), Society must pay him adequately in order to get the best out of 

i There should be better pay and prospéct for teachers. (8) The 


between society and school in maintaining discipline in school. We 
of indiscipline in school and 


of b 


In the words of Bacon, ‘‘we are like a statue on a 
which points the way which it cannot go”. We therefore draw the 
attention of the proper authorities to this great Problem of maintainin 
discipline in our schools and national life, and expect some TAS 
practical solutions in’ order to establish the position of schools as a real- 
nation-building department. i real, 


crossroad, 


We also take this opportunity of conveying our grateful hania te 
the organisers of the Seminar for entrusting Us with this highly res- 
ponsible work, and for starting a lively discussion on this vital Problem 
* of school administration, which will, we hope, have very far-reachi 

effects on society. ching 


Tth June, 1953. 


1. Siri Ram Sethi (Delhi). 

2. S. N. Mathur (Rajasthan). 

3. 8. G. Sheniolikar (Bombay). 

4. B. P. Saksena (Bhopal). 

5. J. M. Banerjee (Bengal). 

G- Dharani Mohan Mukerjee (Bengal), Convener. : 


APPENDIX “D" 


It was decided to examine the need for the existing type of publio 
examination by an external agency; if not, what should be the alter- 
native method of assessing the attainments of pupils. The Committee 
heard from Shri N. V. Naidu (Madras) about his views on the existing 
Se of examination and his plan for its entire replacement. He 
pleaded for the total abolition of the public examination at the school 
final ere as it exists at present. He wanted the schools to be graded 


suitably by an expert committee nomin: 


to him it is 


from satisfactory in several re 
have presented can 
out with distinction, 
existing type of examination grossly 
nality and the real attainme! 


the evils of the present sys 
uitable system of peri 


in charge in addition to 
modern scientific standard tests for measuring the attainment of 
objectionable feature of the 

aminations, has to be totally eliminated. 
Therefore, he strongly advocated the employment of the objective type 
within the school. Intelligence tests, too, 

+ and more especially for proper grad- 


work by the teachers 


tion, qualities of leadership, 
Such a complete record granted to the 
lify the possessor to enter a college or 


the pupils in their charge and that their 
accepted as-a valid and faithful recor: 


(inn the discussion that followed, Shri J. C. Das Gupta, DPA 
Maan himself against the immediate abolition of the 
AR rc but favoured a gradual changeover to the system 
the sali dity of i N. V. Naidu (Madras). According to Dr. Gupta 
süggented: © BeOS the objective tests was also partial. So he 

ae type and een of objective tests, Bit-questions and Fit- 
sosy © essay type of question. A group intelligence 
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test also should form part of the public examination. He supported 
the view that the school record should be considered besides the marks 
obtained at the public examination. 


The committee met again on the Sth June and discussed the 
question in all its aspects. The subjective character of the present 
day public examination, the various abuses it has led to, the ostensible 
disgust that it has genergted in the public, the adverse psychological 
effect it causes in some unfortunate individuals who are disillusioned 
and who even commit suicide, were all discussed in great detail. The 
defects of the public examinations have been discovered and proved 

` beyond doubt by eminent educationists. It is felt unnecessary to 
recount all the “details here. The Committee has taken note of the 
public opinion expressed, off and on, from the press and platform, 
definitely pointing against. the existing system of public examination. 
The Vocational Training Committee of 1937, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, recommended complete scrapping of the public 
examination. The Committee recommended that the heads of 
secondary schools should be permitted to hold their own examinations 
and issue Secondary school leaving certificates on the basis of a full 
four years record of the pupil’s work, in the classroom, on the play 
ground, in the workshop, in the social and géneral activities of the 
school as also his performance in the school examinations. It also 
suggested that special tests might be conducted by the Universities 
if they chose to, for entrance to colleges with a view to securing the 
right type of students for University Courses from among the secon- 
dary school leaving certificate holders. The Norwood Committee of 
1941 recommended that the Secondary school leaving certificate exa- 
mination should be made entirely ‘internal’, that is to say, conducted 
by the teachers at the school on the syllabuses and papers prepared 
by themselves. The American ‘Credit’ system accepts certificates of 
completion of at least fifteen units continuously for four years in an 
accredited high school. No public examination is taken by the pupil 
He gains admission into the college provided his school record is satis- 
factory. In Germany, during pre-war days, all school leavin; 
examinations were conducted by the teachers and Headmasters of the 
respective schools, the inspecting authority retaining only the autho- 
rity to issue certificates on behalf of the government. In Japan, too 
a more or less similar system existed before the war. Further, the 
pupils entering University courses of study form & negligible minority, 
And the Committee has failed to see the justification or use in subject. 
ing a vast majority of candidates to the tyranny of a public examina- 
‚tion. Even the technique of the existing system of examination was 
gone into and found wanting in many respects. Asa measuzing instru. 
ment, it is a failure. Its reliability is doubtful and its Validity 
questionable. Eminent educationists like P. B. Ballard, Hartog, 
Ruch, Starch and Elliott have proved beyond doubt the utter futility 
of the traditional type of tests in the correct assessment of individual 


capacities. 


q Committee noted with gratification the experiment started 
in de Po in respect of certain ‘Pilot’ schools where all the 
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external control has been withdrawn. The country waits expectantly 
for the results that these schools may produce. It is learnt that the 
State of Bihar contemplates abandoning public examinations in favour 
of a system of assessment of each pupil. 


For the foregoing reasons and in view of strong public opinion 
against the public examination the Committee unanimously récom- 


mended that: 


1. the existing form of public examination at the final stage in the 
school be abolished; and 


2. that pupils be promoted on the basis of a cumulative class 
récord of each pupil as well as the results of the ‘Internal’ periodical 
tests, division of marks being 75 per cent for class work and 25 
per cent for the tests without fixing any special minimum for the 
latter. The minimum pass marks in each subject should be 33 per 


cent. 

As a preliminary step towards the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions, the Committee suggests: 

_ 1, that each State be advised to form expert committees imme- 
diately for the various examination subjects with a view to investigat- 
ing the possibilities of comprising new objective tests after the model 
of unit tests, cooperative tests, achievement tests, eto.; 

2. that these tests be standardised after due administration in 
selected schools representing a cross section of the educational insti- 
tution in the State; £ 

. 3. that all. educational institutions be required to adopt the 
objective tests in preference to subjective tests for purposes of internal 
examinations; 

4. that the form su i i i 

n ggested in the Appendix to this report be 
sapina for the maintenance of cumulative records of individual 

5. that each State be advised to give this new system a trial in 


one or two select ; Me 
Eee Es ected schools before finally introdueing it throughout 


6. that steps be taken by each State. t i 
Bureaus to direct the psychological tests of anes en 


grouping. 
Some of the possible objections to switching over 

of objective tests from the traditional ones SE See KE 
procuring special personnel for framing the tests, and the possibility 
of the tests becoming mechanical in the long run when they may lead 
to the lop-sided development of memory at the expense of reasonin 
and expression. Further, there is the fact of their partial validit e 
Psychological Bureaus are nob ab present functioning in all Sa 


The question of finance at the initial stage ma, ER H 
the State funds but at the subsequent BEER EE ee En 
ean be effected. What is spent on the preparation and Printing of thes 

e 
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tests can be balanced at the valuation stage. The valuation of these 
tests is purely a mechanical affair and there is absolutely no need for 
an elaborate machinery, consisting of an army of chief, additional 
and assistant examiners as ig required at present. Availability of 
specialist personnel for the job can be assured by getting into touch 
with the Headmasters’ Associations and Teachers’ Guilds in the 
States. Special Training Courses may also be organised in the States 
by procuring the help of experienced workers like Rev. F. W. Menzel 
of Raipur. The danger of not testing expression, memory or reasoning 
has been overcome by devising different types of tests involving, a 
minimura of subjectivity. The Committee is of the belief that the 
aim of the tests contemplated is not so much of testing linguistic 
expression as of discovering factusl mastery. If the linguistic ability 
has to be tested the method of gradation hag to be changed. It must 
be done according to the ‘form’ and not according to the ‘content’ of 
the answer. A greater amount of reliable validity has been achieved 
by adopting suitable grading and scaling down in evaluation the 
results of different types of test. Absence of Psychological Bureaus 
need not delay tho introduction of reform in the mode of examinations. 
Such Bureaus are not going materially to alter, hinder or help the 
results of tests. They can be of great help in grouping the scholars to 
facilitate effective instruction and avoid wastage. Examination Boards 
and Psychological Bureaus are independent of each other, having 
different purposes and utility. Each may have a beginning inde- 
pendent of the other. 


The Committee considered the place of textbooks in relation 
to examinations. In the instruction of non-language subjects, textbooka 
play only a secondary role. But from the point of view of examina- 
tion they do form a fruitful source of information and as such the 
Committee feels that in the prescription of textbooks great care has 
to be exercised, and the proper authority to do this is the Headmaster 
or the teacher. Therefore, the Committee recommends that the 
Headmaster and the teacher, as men in the field immediately con. 
cerned with teaching, be given the fullest opportunity in the selection 
of suitable books. i 


The Committee feels the need for making the examining bodies 
a permanent feature functioning all through the year. There should 
be a number of peripatetic bodies well-armed with a battery of 
objective tests, surprising schools every now and then, assessin 
the attainment of the pupils and offering suggestions for improvement. 
At the same time, these bodies should keep a check over the cumy. 
lative record of individual pupils maintained in schools. Besides the 
Board of Examiners, Advisory Committees of experienced Head. 
masters may also be formed for each district to co-ordinate instruction 
and keep a watch on the sound working of the new system, 


ittee records immense satisfaction that all the dig. 
ti SE who addressed the Seminar have unequivocal} 
ee themselves against any kind of external examination at 
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the Secondary school stage. In this respoct they have the backing of 
the eminent educationists of the country. Even Dr. V. S. Jha, 
Secretary, Education Department, Madhya Pradesh, who quoted 
Whitehead at length, agreed to the suggested scheme. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, hopes that the suggestions will be accepted and fully 
endorsed by the Seminar for their implementation in the States in the 
near future. d ji 

1. Shri J. C. Das Gupta (Tripura) + 
. Shri M. D. Sharma (Uttar Pradesh) 
. Shri K. Mohammed Ali (Travancore) 
. Shri D. J. Pancholy (Saurashtra) / 
Shri S. S. Varma (Madhya Bharat) ` 
. Shri M. J. Dhalokia (Kutch) 
. Shri A. K. Das Gupta (Tripura) 
Shri N. V. Naidu (Madras), (Convener) 


DIODOS 


APPENDIX “E” 


LIST OF HEADMASTERS AND OTHER EDUCATIONISTS WHO 
» PARTICIPATED IN THE HEADMASTERS’ CAMP HELD AT 
TARADEVI FROM THE (on MAY TO 25714 JUNE, 1958 


È 


ag a 


19. 


20. 


Shri A. D. Jethi, Headmaster, Government Model Schoot. 
Jullundur (Punjab). 


. Shri Gurcharan Singh, Headmaster, Government High School, 


Amritsar (Punjab). 


. Shri N. Chakrabarty, Headmaster, Betham High School, Kakri 


(Ajmer). 
Shri B. C. Chatterji, District Inspector of Schools, Ajmer. ` 


. Shri J. C. Das Gupta, Director of Education, Tripura. 
. Shri Anil Kumar Das Gupta, Headmaster, B. J. High School, 


Agartala, Tripura. 


. Shri Sudhir Kumar Datta, Headmaster, Umakanta Academy. 


Agartala, Tripura. 


. Shri Sukhendra Chandra Dutt, Headmaster, K.B. Institute 


P.O. Radhakishanpur, Tripura. 


. Shri E. P. Isaac, Headmaster, Shri Rama Varma High School, 


Ernakulam (Trivandrum). 


. Shri K. Muhammed Ali, Headmaster, Government High 


School, Vaikam (Trivandrum). 


. Shri Barkat Ram Mahajan, Headmaster, Sadar School, Bilas- 


pur State. 


. Shri Siri Ram Sethi, Principal, B.R. Government Higher 


Secondary School, Delhi Shahdara. 


. Shri Tirath Singh, Headmaster, Government High School, 


Tibba (Pepsu). 


. Shri Bhag Chand, Headmaster, Government High School, 


Arhal (Himachal Pradesh). 


. Shri Gopi Nath Kapur, Principal, Government Higher 


Secondary School, Farrukhabad (U-P.). 


. Shri Maheshwar Dayal Sharma, Principal, Government Higher 


Secondary School, Aligarh (U.P.). 


. Shri D. N. Deviah, Headmaster, Government High School, 


Napoklu (Coorg). 


. Shri Chhelshanker J. Oza, District Education Inspector 


Gohilwad Division, Bhavnagar (Saurashtra). 
Shri D. J. Pancholy, Headmaster, Junagadh High School, 
Junagadh (Saurashtra). 
Shri H. Ibungotombi Singh, Tamphasana Girls High School 
Imphal (Manipur). 
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21. Shri Kishore Chandra Panda, Headmaster, Brundaban 


Vidyapith, P.O. Hinjilicut, District Ganjam (Orissa). 


. Shri Gauripada Tripathi, Headmaster, D.N. High School, 


Keonjhar (Orissa). 


. Shri Mohd. Zaki, Headmaster, Thakur Lal Singh Government 


High School, Berasia (Bhopal). 


. Shri Bhairon Parshad Saksena, Headmaster, High School, 


(Bhopal). 


. Shri N. Venugopal Naidu, District Educational Officer, 


Vijayawada (Madras). 


. Shri M. R. Perumal Mudaliar, Adult Education Officer, 


(Madras). 


. Shri Damji V. Thacker, Administrative Officer, Educational 


Institutions, Vandhay, Bhuj (Kutch). 


. Shri Mukandray J. Dholakia, Headmaster, High School, Bhuj 


(Kutch), 


29. Shri Mohan Lal Verma, Headmaster, Government High 


School, Beran (Rajasthan). 


. Shri Shrinarain Mathur, Headmaster, Maharaja's High School, 


Jaipur (Rajasthan), 


- Shri D, M. Mukherjee, Headmaster, Metropolitan Institution, 


Main (Calcutta). 


- Shri J. M. Banerji, Ballygaunge Government High School, 


(Calcutta-20). 


33. Kumari Suphala Roy, Headmistress, Government Girls High 


School, Krishnagar, District Nadia (West Bengal). 


- Shri Shankar Sahai Varma, Headmaster, High School, 


Lashkar, Gwalior (Madhya Bharat). 


95- Shri 8. N. Singh, Principal, Government Intermediate 


College, Guna (Madhya Bharat). 


. Shri Babu Lal Gupta, Deputy Director of Education, Gwalior 


Region (Madhya Bharat). 


‚ Shri V. S. Jha, Education Secretary, Nagpur (Madhya 


Pradesh). 


. Shri K. N. Nafde, Headmaster, Government Academig High 


School, Amravati (Madhya Pradesh). 


. Shri S. G. Shenolikar, Karnatak High School, Dharwar 


(Bombay). 


. Shri Avadh Behari Singh, Headmaster, R. Mittra High School 


Deoghar (Bihar). 


- Shri V. N. Gupta, Headmaster, City High School, Patna 


(Bihar). 


- Shri K. P, Sinha, Director of Public Instruction Patna (Bihar) 
’ r). 
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hri D. D. Shendarkar, Deputy Director of Education 
(Hyderabad Dn.). 


Shri Humayun Kabir 

Smt. Humayun Kabir. 

Shri K. G. Saiyidain 

Dr. W. J. Haggerty 

Prof. C. L. Kapur 

Shri L. R. Sethi 

Shri Verma, Lawrence School, Sanawar 

Shri A. N. Basu 

Shri E. G. Carter, The Lawrence School, Sanawar . 


Bawa Balwant Singh, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 


Shri Alfred Schenkman 


Shri d A B. Orrick, United Nations Information Centre, New 
1. 


Shri J. C. Caughley, Education Department, Welli 
New Zealand. ten, 


Shri John Martyn, The Doon School, Dehra Dun 
Shri John Catchpool, 24, Rajpur Road, Delhi. 
Shri Mukand Lal 


Shri S. N. Sehgal, Officer on Special Duty, Punjab E i 
Department, Simla. y dueation 


Shri Balwant Singh, Librarian. 
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APPENDIX “F” 


SCHEDULE OF TALKS AND TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


Date 
18-5-53 


26-5-53 


27-5-53 
28-5-53 


29.5.53 


30-3-53 
1-6-53 


26-53 


1. 


7. 


8. 


Speaker 


Inaugural function addressed by the 


Governor of Punjab and Shri Huma- 0 


yun Kabir, Additional Secretary to 
the Government of India, Ministry of 
Education, 


. Dr. W. J. Haggerty 


. Headmasters from various States. 


. Shri A. N. Basu, 


Principal, Central Institute of Educa- 
tion and Secretary, Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, 


. Shri K, G. Saiyidain 


Joint Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, 


. Discussion on 


Dr. V. S. Jha, 
Education Secretary, Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Prof. C. L. Kapur, 
Director of the Seminar and Educa- 
tion Secretary, Punjab. 


7. Dr. V. S. Jha 


9, 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13, 


Dr. V. S. Jha 
Dr. V. S. Jha 


Shri K. G. Saiyidain 
Shri K. G. Saiyidain 
Professor C. L. Kapur 


Professor C. L. Kapur 
Professor C. L. Kapur 


Shri G. D. Sondhi, 
Ex-Principal, Government College, 


Lahore. 

Shri A. N. Basu 
Bawa Balwant Singh, 
Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab. 


Subject 


Secondary Education in 
the U.S.A. 


Secondary Education in the 
States 


School Community 


Discipline in Schools 


How to Create Co; i 
Atmosphere in Schools > 


School Community 
The Role of Headmasters 


Schoo] Community. Contd 


Re-organisation of Hi 
Secondary Fat 


Expectations of a C 
from the Teacher ea 


The School Library 
Methods of Teaching 


The Place of Research 
Major d i in 
Education" Mihoe sa 

Examinations 

School Estate Management 

Co-curricular Activi i 
SE vities in 


The Mesning of the Semi- 
nar 


Problems of the Office 


Dat 
2-6-52 


4-6-53 
A 


5-6-53 


9-6-53 


10-6-53 
11-6-53 


12-6-53 
14-6-53 


18-6-53 
19-6-53 


20-6-53 


22-6-53 


23-6253 


24-6253 


25-60-53 
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Speaker 


19. Sardar Hardyal Singh, 
State Secretary, Bharat Scouts and 
Guides. 

20, Professor Mukand Lal, 
Retired Professor of Mathernatics. 


21. Shri S. N. Sehgal, 
Deputy Direttor of Education, 
Himachal Pradesh. 


22, Shri K. G, Saiyidain 


D 


23. Shri K. P. Sinha, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 


24. Shri J. Catchpool, 
President, World Youth Organisation. 


25. Smt. Humayun Kabir 


26. Shri K. P. Sinhe 

27. Shri K. G. Saiyidain 

28. Shri J. C. Caughley, Member, 
Unesco. 


29, Shri James B. Orrick, United Nations 
Representative in India. 


30. Shri J. A. K. Martyn, Headmaste: 
Doon School, Debra T Dun. Pac 


31. Shri J. K. Chowdhury, Consultant 
Architect to the Overnment of 
Punjab. 


32. Shri Alfred Schenkman, Acting 
Deputy Director, International Insti- 
* tute of Education Sciences, Holland. 


33. Shri Alfred Schenkman 

34, Shri George Carter, Hesdmaster 
Lawrence School, Sanawar. - 

35.-Shri L. R. Sethi, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Education, Government 
of India. 


36. Smt. Freda Bedi 


37, Shri Humayun Kabis 


38. Closing Function addressed by Shri 
Jagat Narain, Minister for Education, 
Government of Punjab. 


86 E4u.—10,000—14-5-54—P P. 
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Subject 


Scout Movement in India 


Brisk Methods in Mathe- 
matics 


Inspection of Schoole 


How to Build up Better 
Type of Higher Secon- 
dary Schools? 


Assessment of Pupil'a 
Works in High Schools 
of Bihar 


Youth Hostel Moyernent 
Parent-Teachere ^srocia. 
tion 


Basic Education 


Basic Minimum Pro- 
gramme for a School 


Basic Principles of Mental 
Hygiene 


The United Nations 

Special Features of the 
Doon School e 

School Buildings and their 
Planning. 


Human Relations in the 
Te Industry 


Discussion on Secondary 
ucation in the Warld 


The Lawrence School and 
the Role of the "Teacher 


Organisation and Workin 
of Central Ministry Së 


A? 
SR 


